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Grants for Advanced Musical Education 


THE ANNOUNCEMENT by the Chancellor of the Exchequer that. 


annual erants are to be made to assist higher musical training 
has given great satisfaction not only to musicians but also to 
the music-loving public at large. The courageous decision to 
continue working which the great music schools made nearly 
five _years ago has meant for them difficulties which the 
inevitable shrinkage in the number of students brought, and 
the efficiency maintained has been largely the result of stedfast 
faith in the value of such work to the community. As The 
Times summarized: * The subsidies to the royal schools of 
music will egually enable them not only to survive their present 
difficulties but also to plan for the future. The educational 
i does for ag gp masa of the future what C.E.M.A. does 
or the musician of to-day. i | 

L | y. And the community will reap the 


It is an additional and: perhaps deeper cause of gratification 
to us all to reflect that these grants imply—in these days when 
Education, Health Services and the like in the future are so 
much discussed—a realisation in high quarters that the spiritual 
side of man, in its effect towards development of character, has 


as great a claim as have those other attributes of his nature 


more concerned with material welfare. Eminent musicians 
have urged this. view for many years and signs are not wanting 
from other directions (such as the granting of a Faculty in 
Music by Oxford University) that such ideas are gaining 
ground. If the amazing growth in the demand for the best 
In music since the war began has been in some degree operative 


in bringing about these results it may well be counted as one 


good thing achieved during the nation's struggle. 


REVIEW WEEK—Lent Term, 1944—The week provided, as 
usual, an abundance of interest and instruction from eminent 
lecturers covering almost ever branch of academy activity. It 
included : — Elizabethan Rhythms by Stuart Wilson, Esq. 
(March 27); Colour in Chamber Music by Ivor James, Esq., 


. Drama by Miss Clemence Dane (March 28); Music and 


Architecture by Vivian Langrish, Esa., $ ; 

l | » Esq., Sonata Recital b 
Frederick Grinkc, Esg., and Gerald Moore, Esq., Quality 
Street by the Drama Class (March 29); Originality in 


Composition by Edwin Evans, Esq., Why be Educated? by the 


Dean of St. Paul’s (March 30). The week concluded wi 
the Orchestral Concert conducted by Sir n Wood 
and Ernest Read, Esq., on March 31. | lta 
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Sir Henry J. Wood's 75th Birthday 
Jo noni ee awed 
Jubilee of his Promenade Concerts 


Ir 1s a far cry indeed back to the Fisheries and Inventions 
Exhibition at Kensington when, in 1883 and 1885, “ Master 
Henry Wood ” appeared as an organ recitalist. To describe in 
detail. his strenuous life of enterprise from that day to this 
would certainly incur penalties of the Paper Controller. But 
there was a visit to Germany to watch: great conductors at 
work ; study at the R.A.M. under Dr. Steggall, Septimus Webbe, 
Garcia and Prout; and attendance at®art schools including the 
Slade (under Tonks). Mr. Bernard Shore has already (in 1938) 
not only given us a vivid picture of Sir Henry at work, but has 
also told us much of his early professional career, including 
his association as conductor with the Rousbey Opera Co., with 
Sullivan and the D'Oyly Carte Co. and from 1895, with 


Robert Newman, that most fruitful coalition which resulted i 


the inception of the Promenade Concerts. | 


Since then his name has indeed become a household word. 
His catholicity of outlook, ever opening up new fields; his 
practical encouragement of the young native composer and 
performer ; his prodigious capacity for work; his proverbial 
insistence on punctuality and thoroughness are only a few of 
the qualities which have inspired us all and endeared him to 
his vast public. Well may The Times say upon his 75th 
birthday: “Sir Henry Wood is more than an orchestral 
conductor—he is a national figure who has rendered national 
service. He is the greatest teacher of music this country has 
known, for all have learned from him. - He has created and 
fashioned choirs and orchestras; he has trained generations of 
students in orchestral behaviour, technique, and interpretation ; 
for years he taught the orchestral repertory to an enormous 
public not only in London but in Manchester and other great 
cities ; since radio-transmission has organised a two-way traffic, 
drawing in these last years an ever-increasing audience to the 


‘hall and carrying the concerts to the homes of the people, he 


has helped to make the whole population music-conscious and 
orchestrally minded.” © 7 | 


Nor has his pen been idle. Have we not his Gentle Art of 
Singing and My Life of Music? And his scoring, re-scoring 


‘and arrangements of old music for performance under modern. 


conditions must have consumed prodigious quantities of mid- 
night oil—and ink! How many blue pencils have gone to the 
personal marking of his orchestral parts? © bad | 
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It has been said that a man is to be known by the use he 
makes of his leisure. It might well be wondered if Sir Henry 
ever had any. But do we not remember the exhibition of his 
paintings years ago, and does not a brilliant example grace the 
walls of our R.A.M.? Of his carpentry and mastery of the 
technique of plane and chisel, of brace and bit, mallet and adze, 
others must speak. But a memory springs up from the past: 
The scene is a morning rehearsal of the old Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra.. The music surges up to its climax. A sudden and 
awful silence—then a voice, tasto solo, ff-—*‘ HARMAN! A 
HAMMER!!” Can we doubt that the hammer was as 
efficient as the baton? 


On March 2 at the R?A.M. Dr. Vaughan Williams presented 


Sir Henry with a volume containing more than 1,250 signatures, 


among them those of leading British composers, authors and 
conductors, and others from overseas. There were also inscribed 
messages of good will from all sorts of representatives of the 
general public whom Sir Henry had taught to love the best 


in music and extracts from works he:had introduced in the MS. 


of their composers. Sir Adrian Boult paid a warm tribute 
acknowledging the debt which players and hearers alike owe 
to Sir Henry, and Mr. Leslie Boosey—as Chairman of the 


Performing Right Society, which had organised the presentation | 


—at the conclusion of his opening speech handed Sir Henry 
a cheque for 1,000 guineas. . This sum will be devoted, at Sir 
Henry’s express wish, to a fund (under the management of 
Lord Horder’s committee, with Lord Howard de Walden as 
treasurer) for the provision of a new concert hall in London. 
On the frontispiece to the presentation volume is the inscrip- 
tion: “In appreciation of Sir Henry Wood’s distinguished 
services to British Music and an expression of affection and 
regard.” The R.A.M. records its sentiments in the following 
terms :— : : | vä 


“The Governing Bodies, Professors and Students of the 
Royal Academy of Music send whole-hearted congratulations 
and affectionate greetings to Sir Henry Wood on the occasion 
of his 75th birthday and of his completion of 50 years as 
conductor of the Promenade Concerts. 


The Academy is proud to claim Sir Henry as one of its 
most distinguished former students and acknowledges with 


profound gratitude his loyalty and unselfish devotion to his 


Alma Mater. 


With characteristic zest and enthusiasm Sir Henry has for 
many years trained the Academy Orchestra, bringing to bear 
his vast experience, his great gifts and his human understanding, 
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thereby stimulating and inspiring the students and inculcating 
in them thoroughness, attention to detail and insistence on the 
highest possible standard of performance: indeed, all those 


fine qualities which characterise Sir Henry’s own work, 


To Sir Henry the Academy Orchestra has always been some- 
thing peculiarly personal and precious, something for which 
he has felt parental responsibility and pride. v 


To the hundreds of R.A.M. students who have been 
privileged to work under his wise guidance and kindly direction 
whether as .members of the orchestra, solo performers, 
conductors or composers this invaluable experience remains a- 
happy association and they are grateful to him for having 
equipped them for their professional work. The presence of 
so many of these former students in the best orchestras of to-day 
delights Sir Henry and bears testimony to ‘the orchestral. 
training they received at his hands. rer 


In 1938 Sir Henry further showed his love for the Academy 
and his deep concern for the welfare of its students by 
presenting his ‘musical library in its entirety. This library as 
a private collection is unique. It comprizes, apart from a 
valuable collection of books on musical subjects, no less than 
2,800 orchestral scores and 1,920 complete sets of orchestral 
parts. He also founded the Sir Henry Wood Fund to help 
necessitous students—not for their tuition, but for their 
immediate personal needs. | | | 


The world in general and this country in particular acknow- 
ledges the immensely valuable work that Sir Henry has done 
for music and his incalculable influence for good upon the 
whole nation. The R.A.M., in common with musicians and 


concert-goers, pays tribute to him on this memorable occasion 


and wishes him continued health and happiness.” 


Dhan le fuatha, 


Principal. 


At a luncheon, given to Sir Henry. Wood by the Musicians’ 
Benevolent Fund at the Savoy Hotel on March 24, a telegram — 
of greetings from His Majesty the King was read. In replying 
to the many tributes and messages received, Sir Henry said: 
“I have no intention of retiring, and I hope to be present to 
witness, if not to conduct, the first concert in the new hall.” 
He added that he looked forward to the time when 
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évery provincial town would have its established permanent 
orchestra. : | LO 

A poem specially written for the occasion by the Poet 
Laureate, Mr. John Masefield, was read by Mr. Stuart Hibberd, 
and a fanfare, also specially composed by Arthur Bliss, was 


played by 12 trumpeters of the Royal Military School of 


Music. ; 


The Albert Hall Concert, organised by the Daily Telegraph 
for March 4 and which had to be postponed owing to damage 
by enemy action, duly took place on March 25. It was 
attended by H.M. the Queen, Princess Elizabeth and Princess 
Margaret and a crowded audience variously estimated as 8,000 
and 10,000. The L.S.O., B.B.C. Symphony and L.P.O. were 
combined for the occasion and were conducted by Sir Henry, 
Sir Adrian Boult and Mr. Basil Cameron. Dr. Malcolm 
Sargent was also to have been one of the conductors but the 
postponement of the concert made his appearance impossible. 
Solomon was the soloist in Beethoven’s piano concerto No. 3. 
It was a happy thought to bring to the hall the bust of Sir 
Henry by Donald Gilbert which was almost the only relic 
surviving the destruction of Queen’s Hall. It had been placed 
there in 1938, when it was unveiled by the late Sir Walford 
Davies. | 


Lord Camrose, in a speech paying tribute to Sir Henry, said: 
“It is to his genius, inspiration and learning, and to his ever- 
prevailing enthusiasm, that tens of thousands in this country, 
and in other countries too, owe many happy and satisfying 
hours! . . I have much pleasure in announcing that the 


gross receipts of this concert, all of which go without deduction | 


to the fund Sir Henry is raising, amount approximately to 
£8,000.” | 


We are indebted to Mr. Leslie Regan for some personal 
impressions of the concert: | 


* Any who were present at'Sir Henry's first jubilee concert 
in 1938 will have a good idea of the scene on March 25 at 


_ the Albert Hall. Of course the audience was less smart in 
appearance and the background to the serried ranks of orchestra 
was the screens which attempt to improve the sound instead 
_ of a large festival choir. But the affection and enthusiasm for 
— Sir Henry were as unbounded as before and he himself was 
as full of energy as ever. ` Ba. | 


* The size of the orchestra must have reminded him of the 
_ palmy pre-war days when the R.A.M. orchestra used to. tax 
to straining point the Queen’s Hall accommodation; and 
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| watching the assembly of the players was another remindet, 


so many familiar faces did one see. The R.A.M. was in the 
forefront with Paul Beard and Jean Pougnet and, as ever, 
right at the back was Father Brain, dominating all with his 
eagle glance and proud, no doubt, that two of his sons were 
with him. | : 


“ The playing was very good and solved the orchestra problem 
for the Albert Hall. Instead of wires and acoustic devices 
it is clear that all that is needed is three orchestras and an 
audience of 8,000 to absorb the echo. SA 


“It was a happy idea that Solomon should play on this 
day the concerto he played as a small boy on his first appear- 


ance with Sir Henry, who was as fatherly this year as no doubt 


he was then. History repeated itself even to the extent of Sir 
Henry indicating to the pianist that he should rise and take 
another bow before the music began. By the end, however, 
Solomon had grown up and asserted his manhood by making 
Sir Henry share the applause. Not even Solomon could have 
done that at 6, 9 or 12 years (or whatever incredible age he 
began to play concertos in his immaculate style). | 


“Sir Adrian Boult and Basil. Cameron, the Promenade 
associate. conductors, gave Sir Henry a respite although he 
did not seem to need it; at the end he was as fresh as at the 
start. And it must have gladdened his heart to have from 


an audience, which included Her Majesty the Oueen and the 


two Princesses, such an expression of affection to the man and 
of gratitude to a great artist. May he celebrate his Diamond 
Jubilee in the Wood Memorial Hall.” T | 


Concerts 
CHORAL CONCERT—February 9, under direction of Mx. 
Ernest Reap—Madrigals, “When lo” Morley, “Come 
Shepherd swains ” Wilbye, “ The Nightingale ” Weelkes ; Solo 
Songs with string accompaniment: * Man first created was” 


Greaves, “ If floods of tears” Bateson, “ Cuckoo ” Nicholson 


(Elizabeth Cooper); “The Ballad of Semmerwater ” (MS.) 
Eleanor. Rudall, Gipsy Songs Brahms 5 “A Ceremony of 


Carols ” B. Britten (Sheila Dominy, Joyce Gow—Solo Harp, 
Gwendolen Mason). ENNEN Ja 
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— CHAMBER CONCERT—March 2—Sonata in A, for Violin and 


Piano, Franck (Nona Liddell, Joyce Hedges) ; Variations on a 


_theme of Paganini for Piano, Brahms (Francis Davies); Three © 


English Lyrics, Parry (Clement Hardman); Nocturne (MS.) 
for Violin: and Piano, Ronald Smith (Colin Sauer, Ronald 

Smith); Quartet in D for 2 Violins, Viola and Cello 
Beethoven (Ivor McMahon, Margaret Hunt, Anthony 
Addison, Dennis Vigay). . ; | 


SECOND ORCHESTRA — March 24, conducted by MR. 
'ErNEst Reap and members of the Conductors’ Class: Eric 
Sawyer, Rita Sharpe, Kurt B. Koppel, C. Lacy-Moody, David 
Rowsell. Overture—'* Der Freischiitz ” Weber; Brandenburg 
Concerto No. 2 in F for Trumpet, Flute, Oboe, Violin and 
Orchestra, Bach (Bramwell Wiggins, Henry Messent, Charles 
Warren, Derek Collier) ; Concerto No. 1 in C (1st movt.) for 
Piano and Orchestra, Beethoven (Helen Gow); “St. Paul's 
Suite (movts. 1 and 3); Holst ; Symphony in F (3 movts.), 
Beethoven ; Concerto in F (1st movt.) for Organ, Three Horns 
and Strings, Rheinberger (Garth Benson). | 


* CHAMBER CONCERT— March 27—Ouartet in D minor for 


2 Violins, Viola and Cello, Mozart (Nona Liddell, Jack O. 
Wade, E. J. Amos, John Kennedy); Sonata, Op. 11, for 
Violin and Piano, B. 7. Dale (Colin Sauer, Ronald Smith) ; 
Variations on an Original Theme in F sharp minor for Piano, 
Theodore Holland (Muriel Dale) ; Trio in D for Piano, Violin 
and Cello, Beethoven (Joyce Hedges, Felix Kok, Alexander. 
Kok). p rae 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERT—March 31, conducted by Sir 

+ Henry J. Woop and Mr. Ernest Reap. Overture—‘ The 
Bartered Bride” Smetana; Concerto No. 2 in D—Flute and 
Orchestra, Mozart (Henry Messent); Concerto in A minor 
(1st movt.)—Piano and Orchestra, Grieg (Priscilla Stoner); 
Scena and Romance (Aida) Verdi (Mair Lorrimer-Parry) ; 
Serenade to Music (Ofchestral Version) R. Vaughan 
Williams ; Concerto No. 3 in D minor (ist movt.) Piano and 
Orchestra, Rachmaninov (Judah Elboz); Aria (La Boheme) 
Puccini (Martin Gluth); Symphony No. 5 in C minor, 
Beethoven. | | 


STUDENTS’ COMPOSITIONS— During Lent Term, at Fort- 


nightly Concerts, Compositions by the following ex-students 
and students were performed: C. Macpherson, Harry 
Farjeon, Harold Craxton, Frederick Keel, Jennifer: Vyvyan, 
Eveline Fuller, Ronald Smith, Margaret Hubicki, Paul 
Langley, Anne Ree. äi | | ; 
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-A Composer 
By Harry Farjeon 


“I am afraid ” (the letter ran), * indeed I am almost certain, 
that Edmond is trying to compose. He has been thinking of 
himself as a conductor, one could see, for several months, and 
I cannot deny that when he has the right kind of stick to wave, 
he does get some very fine renderings out of the wireless. But 
composing will be worse, for we shall be expected to listen to 
that. It is not that I have any objection to music as such, 
but remembering how unpopular my own youthful efforts made 
me, whether by piano or by bass drum, I feel I must fly to 
you lest Edmond drift unguarded into paths that will alienate 
him from his few remaining friends. For I have never known 
anyone so discouraging as you can be. I thank you for it now: 
but for you I might still be struggling with Schumann's Album 
Leaf in C, and then how would the house have got looked 
after? So will you come down and inflict yourself upon us, as 
you put it so avtly last time, and see what you can do? Edmond, 


‘I will say, fairly loathes the sight of any of my old friends, 


and I honestly think the threat of another such Sunday may 
put him off his musical feed, as it were, even if only for a 
week or so.” ä i | | 

Garulia Simkins had been one of my most trying pupils— 
I use the adjective in a limited sense—and ever since she had, 
on my advice, accepted the:hand and house of Jobble and: 
Jobble (I do not exaggerate: Thomas was both)—even since 
that unhappy occasion she had inveigled me into settling her 
domestic problems “to make it up to me” as she put it. So 
now, as at every previous attack, I capitulated and took the 
No. 27 bus, which goes everywhere, not (alas!) excluding 
Richmond. MT i 

Edmond Jobble met me at the front door. 

“Ho! You!” he ejaculated. “I was going out.” 

— * But now. you are coming in,” I asseverated briskly. I 
never let my god-children know that I am afraid of them. 
“ We're going to have aj little talk about music, aren't we?”. 

He looked at me doubtfully. “How did you know I was 
interested in that tosh?” he asked'me suspiciously. And went 
on. ** But perhaps, after all, you might be of some use. You're 
supposed to know things, and a chap can't rely upon himself 
entirely. Even a genius. Only I won't be taught anything, 
mind !” 24 | 

“ Have I ever tried to teach you, Edmond?” 

“No, you haven't, Pl admit.” 
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‘so has Vaughan Williams. 


browses, however nauseated, on those others. 
_ decide . 


a Not-to-be-paid-for lessons have constantly lurked in your 
mother’s eye, and I have constantly let them lurk. That 


` you cannot deny.” 


“ True enough. Come upstairs, Uncle, and talk to me.” 

Talk to him! 
bloater, for a solid couple of hours. And I found, to my 
surprise, that he really did know guite a good deal about music. 
He knew all the names and all the nationalities. 
say things like this: — : 


“ Germany may groan under her three B's; thank God we 


1? 


have only our two W’s | 
I did get in a little instruction there. Lop 

'“ Have you ever noticed,” I suggested, professorially, “ how 
many cricketers begin with H?” — ji 

“ That's B, too, in German,” he responded gloomily. ‘ You 
can’t tell me.” — : | 


I felt that here was some unfathomable sorrow, and I forbore 


to insist. When my pupils get really sore I never scratch. 


“Don’t think I don’t see both sides of the question,” 


** Bach has done some useful work, and 
A certain amount of ground had 
to be cleared by somebody. And X, Y and Z—they write 
tripe, of course, but the public has to be surfeited or disgusted. 


continued Edmond. 


Either does. Cloy ’em with Puccini; clout ?em with Hindemith. 


The result is the same.” 
* And that result is?” | | 
“Me. In the barren wilderness, a prophet. When the public 
doesn’t like anything, it will like Me. But meanwhile—gods !— 
one suffers!” | | on 
Supper, the only acceptable amenity in Richmond (for Jobble 


& Jobble does know a good sirloin when he sees one), supper . 


had unheedingly passed us by when I rose to depart. Somehow, 
I felt, I had not fulfilled my mission. With an effort I made 
my offer. EN & 

“Would you like me to look at one of your works?” 
Gulpingly I' brought it out. ; i 

* Works? What works?” 

“Your compositions.” 

<I haven't started any yet.” 

“But I thought...” E A 

“ There's plenty of time,” said Edmond. * The public still 

Besides, I can't 
+ . here you perhaps can help me. I can't decide 
whether to begin with a semibreve or a demisemiguaver. Which 
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He himself held forth, did that blighted: 


He would 


ge ge aH 


‘voice complaining: ‘ Mother, 
39 2 


did you do?” 


“JT don’t remember,” said I (I saw, by now, that the fellow 
was hopeless). “ My own origins are wrapped in antiquity.” 

“ Some of us never get over that, do we?” he rejoined acidly 
pleasant. “ Well, mine shan’t be. I shall work, when I do. 
work, in the fierce light of day. The public shall see me choose 
‘my semibreve—or my demisemiquaver. But which, oh which? 
Uncle, if you would only advise me I should at least know 
what not to do.” | | | 

“ It all depends,” said I, hurrying downstairs.. “ Everything 
depends on what you wish to express.” | 

“I would express the inexpressible,” he explained. 

* Why not the inaudible? Inaudibly to express the inaudible - 
— why not take that for your line of life? Ah, Garulia. We've 
had a good talk, Edmond and I, and—no, I won't have 
anything now: the cold beef must be frozen.” 

As I dashed for my 27, I just caught Edmond’s discontented 
I thought you said Uncle 


wa 


| R.A.M. Distinction 
Hon. F.R.A.M.—Parrott, L. Gurney. 


Everyone connected with the Academy will feel gratified in 
no small measure to learn of the election of Mr. Parrott as 
an Honorary Fellow. This felicitous appreciation by the 
Governing Bodies of the vital importance of the secretarial 
functions in the working of the Institution is timely, for at no 
period in its history can the official duties have been more © 
onerous than in recent years. | 


Drama 


On Wednesday, March 29, in the course of Review Week, 
the Drama Class presented J. M. Barrie's perennial Ouality 
Street. It says much for the continued vitality of the class 
that, in this fifth wartime year, so large a cast can be so 
adequately filled. The play was arranged and produced by — 
Miss Rose E. Bruford with Diana Budd acting as General 
Manager and Stella Weylland-Jackson as Stage Manager. The 
music, played by Piano Quintet, was organised by Josephine 
Rhodes and Stella Nolan. | viit | 
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Only A Second Study 
By Frederick Corder 
— from THE OVERTURE (Academy Ballads, III.) 
* June, 1890. | % 
4 
She was a promising pianist, ; | | p 
A regular dab with the pedals; i i 
She had musical taste and a supple wrist, M © 
Both silver and bronze were her medals. ; = g 
But she shirked her singing and harmony | 


(Merely crammed for examination), 
She was too obtusa to perceive the use 
Of an all-round education. | 


| [Spoken —Excusing herself like this, don't you know]— 


* Oh, Tenterden Street is wet and muddy, 
And singing is only my second study!” 


He was a tenor of talent rare, i 
With an ut de poitrine that was splendid; 
He had voice and expression and beautiful hair, 
Which he curled, as most young tenors then did. 
But he could not play his accompaniments 
(With the keyboard was scarce acquainted) ; 
There were crowds of girls, who, for love of his curls, 
Would play them for him till they fainted. 


 [Spoken—And when remonstrated with he could only 


reply" | | 
= “I know that my fingers are thick and puddy, 
And piano is only my second study!” 


Years rolled on and she got the cramp,. 
Through too many Tausigs and Plaidys ; 
He lost his voice in a hall that was damp | 
With the tears that were shed by the ladies. 
Now they find they're too old for the violin ; 
(Fancy hoping to master Bach's Chaconne !) as 
They had meant to wed, but how earn their bread? ` | 
And they've nothing at all to fall back on. a h 


[Spoken— So they both murmur this moral— with the kind | 
kind approval of the Board]— 
“Though your curls be fair, though your 
cheeks be ruddy, 
I never will marry a second study!” o 
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Pages from R.A.M. History 


Compiled—by kind permission of Mrs. Corder (Eleanor. 
Rudall) —from A History of the Royal Academy of 
Music from 1822 to 1922 by FREDERICK CORDER, F.R.A.M, 


Mr. Corder’s opening paragraph reads: 

** Unless I were sure that my readers would derive considerable 
amusement as well as. edification from this relation I should 
not venture to inflict it on them : for history in general is not 
an exciting subject, and musical history in particular interests 
few ; while the account of the founding and struggles for life 
of an institution which no one but musicians cares twopence 
about hardly seems, on the face of it, to offer any attraction 
whatever.” | 


That was written in 1922, and. certainly the R.A.M. was 
a very different place in its first days. After the lapse of 122 


years there is much in the early records which should now 


provoke a smile— autres temps, autres meurs! . | 
The inception of the scheme is thus described in Chapter 


One under the heading “ Foundation.” | 


< Towards the end of the 18th century several proposals 


for a National Music School had been made by Dr. Burney. 
and others, and promptly crushed by jealous antagonists; but 


when at last a few able and resolute members of the 


Philharmonic Society got together and drafted a practical 


scheme they were mortified to find that on the very day they 
had designed to call a public meeting to discuss it a rival - 
enterprise was launched. On July 5, 1822, in fact, a group 
of wealthy and aristocratic art-lovers, with Lord Burghersh 
(afterwards Earl of Westmorland) at their head, held a 
meeting: at the Thatched House Tavern with an elaborate plan 
ready cut and dried. As the King was to be a patron, and' 
the Duke of York another, the Philharmonic scheme was at 
once abandoned and the prospectus went to press in the 
following form. The body of it is so well written that I give 
it facsimile: the emendations and concluding paragraph are 
from the pen of the Secretary, Mr. Webster, whose caligraphy 
leaves a good deal to be desired.” 


This , prospectus, drafted in an exquisite copper-plate hand 


only marred by Mr. Webster’s alterations and blots, is a most 


impressive document. Headed by H.M. the King and H.R.H. 
the Duke of York and the Duke of Devonshire (as President) 
the Board of Directors comprises an Archbishop, two Marquises, 
the Duke of Wellington, no less than eleven Earls, two Baronets 
and other nobility, whilst the list of Trustees and members of 
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the Sub-Committee furnished another dozen names of equal 


titular weight. Mr. Corder tells us that it was arranged for 


the Institution to be maintained by four classes of subscribers, 
contributing respectively sums varying from one hundred 
guineas down to twelve guineas or an equivalent annual 


subscription. First class subscribers were to be called Governors. * 


And it was enacted that the Academy was to be managed by 
a Board of twenty-five Directors chosen from these Governors 
and by a Sub-Committee of nine chosen from among the 
subscribers. He remarks: “ Truly a vast deal of machinery 
to very little purpose! There were to be nearly as many 
Governors as governed—as it turned out ‘there were at first jus 
twice as many directors as there were students.” | 


Dr. Crotch, the first Principal, was to have with him four 
other well-known musicians on the Board of Professors with 
two others supplementary. A further list of thirty-four 


Professors is given, but as our author put it: “ What did it — 


matter that a number of the distinguished professors, especially 
the foreign ones, having secured a gratis advertisement, 


declined to teach on the modest terms offered and had to be 


replaced by others.” Of the actual staff of eight for singing 
he says: “It is interesting to note that there were lady 
professors as early as this though there has always been a 
strong and unreasonable prejudice against them.” This 
prejudice had not died even as late as 1867, when, after some 
months of closure for * reconstruction ” all the teachers were 
invited ta resume work except the lady professors. “ This 
step,” says Mr. Corder, *' seems to have been taken as a weak 


concession to popular disbelief in female ability, against which 


foolishness we have fought steadily for half a century now 
without being able to say that we have entirely canquered it. 
Just think of it! A school devoted chiefly to the training of 
‘young women for music-teachers, who one and all disbelieve 
in their own sex's powers, yet not in their own!” | 


As the R.A.M. began as a boarding school. intending to 


_ supervise the entire education of its students (which later 


became impracticable) the original Prospectus announced the 
names of the Revd. Head Master and Head Governess. Of 
the latter the first Annual Report said: : 


“The choice of the superintendent of the Female Depart- 
ment was much more difficult. In addition to the necessity 


of an unblemished reputation and of ability for the charge, _ 


it was important to find a gentlewoman whose mind and 
manners might be an example to the pupils placed under 
her care. A long acquaintance which some members of the 
Committee had had with Mrs. Wade’s merits induced them 
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to nominate her to this important charge. Mrs. Wade is 
the widow of Colonel Wade; she has educated a numerous 
family with success, which authorised the expectations that 
in that lady the Committee had found united all the qualities 


they required.” 
The Bishop of London (assisted by another Revd. gentleman 


unnamed) was to act as Visitor and twenty-five (no less !). 


distinguished Ladies of Title, including Duchesses, Marchionesses 
and Countesses, undertook to visit the Academy on the Female 


— Side (as we shall see, there was to be no mixing). Our esteemed 


Curator says: “Qualms arose in the Directors’ minds as to 
their fitness to deal with students of the other sex (I wonder ~ 
what they thought was going to happen!) and hence the. 
formidable list of Lady Visitors, who undertook to drop in now 
and then unexpectedly and look after things a bit. Fortunately 


they forgot all about it.” 


“But these” (lists of names), he continues, i are only the 
dry bones of the scheme: there was also a voluminous set of 
Rules and Regulations extending over twenty pages of close 
print which I must severely condense. After laying down the 
duties of all officials at great length, the Regulations deal with 
the Course of Study.” He quotes: | 

The first object in the education of the students will 

consist in...” | : 

“Tn what,” interjects F.C. “ Sight-singing, Rudiments, six 

months at the Side-drum, or what should you think?” 

“ Will consist in a strict attention to their religious and 
moral instruction.” | A | 

“Next the study of their own and thé Italian language, 
writing and arithmetic, and their general instruction in the 
various branches of music, particularly in the art of singing 
and in the study of piahoforte and organ, of harmony and 
of composition.” : 


This calls forth (as we might expect): “ Poor composition! 
It comes a long way after the Italian language, arithmetic or 
even singing. But the students were not so shy of it.” 

Students of those early days wore uniform dress—at any rate 
the male section. “In 1828 the Committee noticed several 
who did not and directed the Superintendent to give an order 
that they should in future appear in the established dress—viz., 
blue coat or blue jacket with the uniform button—and that 


no other button can be allowed in the Institution but the one — 


the Committee approved of, a pattern which is in the custody 
of the Secretary.” (Distinctive buttons seem to have been 
guite de rigueur in those days; did not Mr. Pickwick himself 
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design one. for his immortal Club?) Nothing is said regarding | 
the nether garments of the boys or the dress of the girls. Dare | 
we hazard.a guess of knee-breeches and buckled shoes for the 


boys and mob caps and aprons from the girls? Old. prints 
of that period might suggest such pleasing possibilities. But 
some of our older readers may know more of this, for in 1894 
Mr. Kellow. J. Pye, B.Mus., F.R.A.M., on being invited! to 


attend a concert in commemoration of the 7oth anniversary of | 


the opening of the Academy, replied that although age 


prevented him undertaking a journey of 200 miles he would - 


send for exhibition his students’ costume which he had preserved 


— through all the years. It excited much interest. Mr. Pye 


received, from Cipriani Potter, the first lesson given in the 


* Academy. He afterwards became a Director. 


(To be continued.) 


Birth 


OLIVIER--On January 6 at St. Peter's Road, Huntingdon, to 
Kathleen (née Allen), wife of L. L. M. Oliver, a sister for 


Robert — Katherine Lesley Allen. 


Marriages 


HARDWICK —DEMUTH — On December 17, 1943, at Iver « 
Heath, Marjorid Hardwick, L.R.A.M., to Norman Demuth, ' 


Hon. R.A.M., Hon. R.C.M., Lt. Pioneer Corps. 


VERNON— PARTRIDGE— On April 12, at Holy Trinity, Lyons- 


down, New Barnet, Beryl Margaret Vernon to Kenneth George 
Partridge. , 3 


PostHuumous Work BY THE LATE MicHAEL HEMING — A 
Threnody for a Soldier killed. in Action, (based on a sketch left 
by Michael Heming, 1920-42, killed at El Alamein. Completed 
by Anthony Collins). This is the title of a short orchestral 
piece which was performed for the first time by the Hallé 
Orchestra, conducted by John Barbirolli, at Sheffield on 
January 14 (Michael Heming’s birthday), and two days later 
in Manchester. The unfinished sketch for the Threnody was 
returned from Egypt with Michael Heming’s effects, and 
Barbirolli, who thought very highly of his musical gifts and 
had promised to ‘help him in any way that he could after the 
war, sent it to Anthony Collins who completed and scored it, 
using and developing all the original themes. The Threnody 
has been broadcast in America, and is being played four times 
by the Hallé during May. It will eshortly be published by 


Keith Prowse. 
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Jn Memoriam 
Lord Airedale 
March 11 


The Right Hon. Lord Airedale had served the R.A.M. upon 
the Board of Directors since 1922. 


= Edward Rowsby Woof, F.R.A.M. 
December 31, 1943- 


The following letter from the Principal appeared in The < 
Times on January 19:— Jää 

By the death ‘of Rowsby Woof, recently, the world of 
music in general, and the Royal Academy of Music in 
particular, lost a great teacher of the violin— perhaps one. 
of the greatest this country so far has produced. Although = 
his main centre was the academy, of which he was a student, 
professor, and Fellow, his influence extended far and wide 
and will.be felt for many generations. Many of his former 
pupils are in the front rank of present-day violinists. Apart 
from his great gifts as a teacher, Rowsby Woof was a man 
of fine intellectual and personal qualities, possessed of wide 
musical knowledge and general culture. He will be remem- 
bered with affection and gratitude by his friends, colleagues, 
and pupils alike. J 


Miss Winifred Small writes :— i | 
As I happened to be Mr. Woof's first pupil at the R.A.M. I 


= have been honoured by being asked to pay a tribute to him. 


It is painful to realise the tragic loss we have all sustained, 


— not only the personal one which is indeed gran but the loss: 


to the whole violin world. ' | 
1 have been fortunate in having known Mr. Woof 37 years, 
practically the whole period of his teaching career, therefore 1 
have been able to watch the path he was destined to tread so 
gloriously almost from the:beginning. | 

It was in 1907 that my parents were told by Mr. Hans 
Wessely (Mr. Woof's professor) that a late pupil of his would 
give me excellent tuition. Accordingly, one afternoon in that 
year, I arrived for my first lesson with Mr. Woof at his parents a 
home in Bayswater. He was about 24 years of age and of very 


= youthful appearance and I was but a child, yet I can remember 
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how inspiring those lessons were, even at that time. I noted, 


— too, the extraordinary keenness and thoroughness of his work. 


After two years of private lessons I was sent in for a scholar- 
ship which, to our mutual satisfaction, I won, and we then 
made our first appearance at the Academy in the role of 


professor and pupil! Yes! I was Mr. Woof's first and only - 


pupil there for a whole year, a privilege I did not fully realise 
at the time.. I wonder how many pupils have passed through 
his hands since those far off days. What a great debt we 
all owe him indeed! | | 3 


Apart from his insatiable love for music, the violin and the 


art of its technique which he imparted to his pupils, he 


possessed that exceptional gift of insight into each pupil’s 
“make up” (already referred to in Mr. Bonavia’s article in 
The Daily Telegraph) therefore varying his methods sometimes 
and allowing the characteristic qualities of the pupils to be 


personified in their playing. Never did he relax his efforts to 


obtain the best results: we know that he did not spare himself, 


or. for that matter his pupils either, if he could not at times 
succeed in obtaining the result required. But though he was 


always critical, praise was never lacking when good work had 
been accomplished. When tha characteristic talents of his 


pupils shone forth in the classroom or in public nothing, it. 
seemed, could make him happier. His interest in all his pupils, 


past and present, and not only the famous ones, was extra- 


ordinary. We know, too, that he would sometimes accompany 


his pupils at their recitals. A splendid pianist and accompanist 
he certainly was, and one does not forget his gift too for 
composition. i i 


He possessed great charm and a youthful naivety with a keen 


— sense of humour in spite of his very serious outlook on life, a 


definitely pessimistic outlook at times; but perhaps that was 


_ partly due to the fact that his health was not always good, a 
= reason too (he mentioned this fact to me only a few weeks 
before he died) why he did not perform more in public in- 


earlier years. 


Ouite a number of members of the R.A.M. Club will. 


remember the performance we gave of Mr. York Bowen's Horn 
Ouintet in March last, when Mr. Woof undertook the viola 
part, What a very jolly occasion that was, and who could 
have thought, seeing him then so happy and well, that we 


should not have him much longer in our midst. I, for one, 


will treasure that lovely memory of him all my days. 
I know we all extend our heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. Woof 


` in her sad bereavement. To the pupils who have yet to make 


their way in the world I would say, take heart and keep that 


inspiration and knowledge which you have gained from a great: 
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their own style.” 


h in your ` y, and conti iong that 
master ever fresh in your memory, and continue along 
path which he helped you to find: by so doing, bringing further | 


. tributes to him whom we all loved and admired so greatly. r 


Mr. E. Bryan Gipps writes :— Sy ee s 
Almost 20 years ago I went for my first lesson with Rowsby 


a Woof. His personality and fine method of teaching impressed 


i i i f his 
me immediately, but later I realised that the secret oi | 
greatness lay in the individual approach to each pupil resulting 
from his careful study of their character and temperament. 


Nearly all his pupils have some recognizably Woofian traits, 


yet although he would often ask a pupil to imitate some 


articular point in his playing, he was no rigid formalist—he 
ene said to me “If you are any good, you will eventually 
break right away from my style; all my best pupils develop 


The memory of his fine musicianship, deep sincerity and true = 
refinement will remain as a guide and inspiration to me, and 


I feel sure, to all who were fortunate enough to study with 


him. 


; Ena Silvia Victoria Grossmith, AR.A.M. 


March 20 


“The sea is calm tonight, i 3 
The tide is full, the moon. lies fair 
Upon the straits; ’ —  — , 
* These words came to my mind again and again on hearing 
of the death of Ena Grossmith. I remember so vividly a talk 
we had together on the beauty of the texture and thought of 


the poem in which they occur. Many people in this country « | 


will remember her as an outstanding actress in comedy ; they 
will remember her brilliant performances in * Tilly of Blooms- 
bury,” * The Rising Generation,” and in other plays. But she 
was something more than this. All of us who worked with 
her in the Academy"came to value her remarkable gifts as a 
teacher and producer. No student who took part-in it is likely 
to forget her production of Wells's “ The Shape of Things to 
Come” some years ago; considering the limited size of the 
stage and the general conditions it was indeed a triumph of 
the producer's art. Many more fine productions which took place 
during her direction of the Drama Class might be mentioned. 

The very brilliance of her personality might for some people © 
have obscured the deep poetic insight which her colleagues had 
ample opportunity of recognising. 
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Her intellectual gifts enabled her to render expert service 
o t s Country in varying capdcities in both wars. In this war 
She became an instructor at a Home Office Gas School and 


later was appointed chief instructor at the Civil Defence Staff 


School fox the London Region. 


How irreparable is the loss to tho R.A.M. of ael a vital, 


arresting and lovable personality! It seems hard to : 

that this gay and gallant woman ha na Rt Th ei 
ned s gone from ja 

But for her let us believe that i Lt on 


PA ; « 
*The sea is calm tonight, 3 
The tide is full, the moon lies fair 
Upon the straits ;”— 
ALBAN JEYNES. 


Benjamin James Dale Edward Rowsby Woof 
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Three Men meet by the Boundless Sea, | 
Discussing rhythm and melody, © 
Counterpoint, fugue and harmony, 
Composer, Fiddler—and Carpenter ! 


The Composer is working out Fugue for Him 
Who trains the Choir of the Cherubim, 
And nothing the Light in his soul can dim, 

He is pouring it out—for the Carpenter, 


— They chat of their student days with glee, 

For each of them went through the mill—to-be 
Master of his Profession—all three— 

Composer, Fiddler—and Carpenter, _ 


And the Fiddler is singing it out for them 
As he sang it out at the RAM: 

And even himself he cannot condemn! * 
As he watches the face of the Carpenter. 


And the Fiddler’s ‘heart is no longer sore, 

_ For the friends have met—as they met before 
Making music together—for evermore | 
In the Father's House—with the Carpenter! . 

| ANON.. 
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R.A.M. Club Social Meeting 


At the meeting held on March 11 members and guests were 


— received by the President and Mrs. Spencer Dyke. 


programme of: outstanding interest followed, given by Margot 
MacGibbon (violin) and Frederick Jackson (pianoforte). They 


= played the Little Sonata by McEwen, the Bax Sonata for violin 


and piano, and, at short notice, Frederick Jackson played 
Hindemith's Piano Sonata No. 1. The latter (whether you 
like it or not) was made easy to follow by a short talk and by 
the great sympathy and understanding shown in the perform- 
ance. The McEwen, if a “Little Sonata,” calls for much in 
the playing, brain, energy, poetry, fire, tenderness. The Bax 
work on a larger scale also calls for these qualities in over- 
flowing measure: they had them all! | 


These two artists think out their music to the most minute 


detail and during their ten months’ tour in Australia, where 


they gave over 120 concerts, their ensemble became unigue. 
The rich tone and complete technical mastery of the violinist 
and the lovely playing and superb musicianship of the pianist 
must have made the R.A.M. proud of her children. After a 
concert they gave at the Victoria and Albert Museum a critic 
of the International Press remarked: “ If those two had foreign 
names all London would be after them !” 

ELEANOR RUDALL. 


Notes about Members and Others 


(It would facilitate the compilation, of this column were 

Members to send a note of past performances or engage- 

ments to the Editor. Address: 91 Crane Street, 
Salisbury, Wilts.. 


Miss Vera BERINGER, writing from Taunton, sends us news 
of her work in Somerset and the West. Together with her 
sister Esmé and assisted by pupils she recently staged in Taunton 
a programme comprising Scenes from Shakespeare and Modern 
Comedy which was greatly appreciated by large audiences. 
The Somerset County Gazette printed a column of high praise 
on March 4. 


Miss Hannan Jones and Miss Margaret Hubicki gave a 
violin and piano recital at the Glasgow Chamber Music Society 
on January 11 and another at Kilmacolm, Renfrewshire, on 


January 14. 
ST 


Mr. Tuzopore Hortanp's Spring Sinfonietta received its 


first London performance on March 11 when it was played by 
the London Junior Orchestra under Mr. Ernest Read. His 


new Piano Trio, No. 2, in C minor was played for the first | 


time by Patrick Piggott, Susan Davies and David G. Collier at 
the National Museum of Wales on March 8. | i | 

Mr. Ernest ReaAp’s London Junior Orchestra programmes 
for the season 1943-44 include works by Alec Rowley, the late 
B. J. Dale and Theodore Holland. Among artists assisting are 


Irene Scharrer, Alec John, Eric Thiman, Freda Townson and 


Clifford Curzon. | 


RAN MARY SHOTT conducted a performance of Bach's 
Christmas Oratorio, parts I. and II., at the school of St. Helen 


and St. Katharine, Abingdon, on December 18 last. Mr. Ernest. 


Read gave invaluable assistance. 


Mr. Maurice Mites announces that he has been granted a 
temporary release from the Army, after nearly three: years 
service, in order to take up an appointment as Supervisor of the 


Latin American Music Department of the B.B.C. He has also - 


been able to conduct more often, including concerts with 
L.S.O., B.B.C. Orchestra and Theatre Orchestra and the 
National Philharmonic Orchestra. . 


Mr. Terence Lovett sends particulars of Grantham 
Orchestra which, founded last September under his conductor- 


‘ship and with the active support of Sir Henry Wood and Sir 


Stanley Marchant, has already given two most successful 
concerts. The orchestra includes members of the-R.A.F. Reg. 
Band, and with local players numbered about 60 at its March 
concert. Its programmes are of first-rate attractiveness and 
quality and have included as soloists Roy Henderson and 
Frederic Jackson.. & i 


Mr. Rozert O. Epwarps recently gave a series of lectures 
on Musical Appreciation at Fire Force Headquarters, Exeter. 


MR. ARNOLD VAN Wyxr's Five Elegies for Siring Ouartet were 
played by the Griller Ouartet at a Boosey and Hawkes Concert 
in Januarv. The Zorian Quartet and Clifford Curzon have 


also performed during the spring series. | 


> Mx. Douc tas HAwKkripce broadcast organ recitals on J anuary — 
2 and February 20 in the Home Service and conducted the — 


City of London Police Choral Society in a programme of part- 
songs in the Forces Programme on January 9. 7 
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Mr. Frepericx Moore sends a synopsis of some of his recent ' 
lecturing, etc. It includes:—Summer Holiday Course of 
Matthay School on Foundations of Technique ; three lectures to 
M.T.A. (1) Technique; (2) Vital boints where Matthay is 
misunderstood ; (3) Repertoire (which included performance of 
the Four Ballades of Chopin). Other activities have included 
engagements at Highcroft; at Northampton (lecture-recital on 
Imagination in Performance); and at Ealing (Millions of 
wasted hours during Practice). Prior to his retirement from 
R.A.M. in July last Mr. Moore gave two Chopin recitals in aid 
of St. Dunstan’s and Birmingham Relief Funds, respectively, 
at Athenston and another Chopin recital at Fritham House, the 
home of Sir Timothy Eden, brother of the Foreign Secretary. 


: Miss Marjorie HarDwick gave a piano recital at Nether- 

lands House, 16, Charles Street on March 28, when the — 

programme included works.by Norman Demuth and Arnold 
ax. eae : 


New Publications 
“ Ellingham Marshes” for Viola and Orchestra 
Viola and Piano Score (Hinrichsen) = Theodore Holland 


** Spring Sinfonietta ” i 
“Orchestral material on hire (Schott) Theodore Holland 


P ourth Album ” for Piano—an addition to the 
Modern Piano Course for Beginners ” 


(Bosworth) Barbara Kirkby-Mason 
Psychology for Musicians (O.U.P.) Percy C. Buck 


| ] T. Mattha 
The Approach to Music (Boosey and Hawkes) H. ke 
F. Swinstead 


Divertimento for unaccompanied Flute (B. & H.) William Alwyn 


“The Playful Pachyderm ” for ] 
Bassoon and Piano 


jäi The Hunter's Moon ” for Horn 
_ (in F) and Piano | 


Seven American Poems for Low Voice (B. & H.) Arthur Bliss 


| (B.& H.) Gilbert Vintner 
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| > Notices | 
1.—The R.A.M.Magazine is published three times a year and 


is sent gratis to all members on the roll of R.A.M. Club 


2.— Members are asked kindly to forward to the Editor any 
brief notices relative to themselves for record in the Magazine. 


3. New Publications by members “are chronicled but not 
reviewed. 


4.—All items for insertion should be sent to the Editor of | 
The R.A.M. Magazine, Royal Academy of Music, York Gate, 
N.W.1 or to 91, Crane Street, Salisbury, Wilts. 


N.B.—Tickets for Meetings at the Academy must be obtained 
beforehand, as money for guests' tickets may not be paid at the 
door. Disregard of this rule may lead to refusal of admittance. 


Annual Subscriptions 
Members are reminded that their subscriptions (10s. 6d. for 


Town members and 5s. for Country and Student members) are 
due annually on October 1. Any whose subscriptions are still 


` unpaid are asked to send a remittance to the Secretary without 
— delay. : 


